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to-day, neither was there anything new yesterday, and history is 
lost in rational mechanics. 

The denial, on the part of historicism, that there may be any 
order of values independent of historical sequences, is ultimately 
based on the nominalistic dogma that only particular entities in time 
and space are real. But values, like mathematical relations, may in- 
volve characteristics independent of the time order. This indepen- 
dence does not, of course, deny their intimate union in our common 
life, but it warns us against straining the principle of parsimony by 
trying to sew the vesture of the universe out of a single piece of 
cloth, or trying to weave that cloth without having the threads cross 
each other. Value and historical existence are independent of each 
other in the same sense that the two blades which form a pair of 
scissors are independent of each other. Both are necessary and inti- 
mately connected, but neither can absorb or, by a process of sublima- 
tion (aufhebung) , transcend the other. Morris R Cohen 

The College of the City op New Yobk. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

Schopenhauer s Erhenntnislehre als System einer Gemeinschaft det Ra- 
tionalen und Irrationalen: Ein historisch-Tcritischer Versuch. Hein- 
rich Hasse. Leipzig: Verlag von Felix Meiner. 1913. Pp. 217. 
The title of this book indicates its purpose and scope. The author has 
very carefully collected and arranged quotations from Schopenhauer's 
various writings, and from these has attempted to discover or construct a 
more or less coherent " system " in which knowledge through the ordinary 
channels is brought into correlation with a kind of awareness of a different 
sort and from another source. On the whole it turns out that Schopen- 
hauer was very much more explicit in stating the antithesis and opposi- 
tion between these realms than he was in coordinating them. It ia, how- 
ever, abundantly evident that he places the chief emphasis on the 
non-rational or non-reasoned, as this gives us not mere knowledge about 
reality, but introduces us to an intimate participation in this very reality 
itself. 

As this question has been the storm center of recent discussion between 
neo-Hegelians and various so-called pragmatists, Hasse's careful exposition 
of the great opponent of Hegel may help to give some historical back- 
ground, and perhaps, also, some light on this very live issue. 

The author tells us in his short " foreword " that he completed his book 
on Schopenhauer just one hundred years after the appearance of the 
" Vierf achen Wurzel." In many other ways he indicates that he is an ad- 
mirer and consequently a sympathetic expositor of Schopenhauer. He 
states explicitly that he has no stomach for the usual superficial hunting 
of contradictions, but that he is much more concerned to discover, if pos- 
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sible, the real harmony. Near the end of his book, however, when he is 
summing up the results of his inquiries he has to confess that it has been 
a pretty difficult task to bring into agreement the two sides of Schopen- 
hauer's teaching, so radically are they opposed the one to the other. 

In stating the relation of Schopenhauer to Kant, the clear and careful 
statement of Kant's position by Alois Kiehl is closely followed and ac- 
knowledged. Nevertheless, one feels a little disappointed to find that 
Kant's teaching is referred to only so far as is necessary to state the prob- 
lem he formulated for Schopenhauer. One would perhaps expect some no- 
tice taken of the fact that Kant also wrote a theory of the beautiful and a 
book on the will in which in his own way he made at least some attempt to 
meet the difficulty that confronted Schopenhauer as he became aware of 
the negative results of the famous " dialectic." The limitation of all our 
" knowledge " to the realm of the phenomenal in the teaching of Kant gave 
to Schopenhauer the call to go on the quest of the Holy Grail, the attempt 
to reach in some way the transphenomenal. 

In the interpretation of Schopenhauer many hints are taken from the 
writings of Eaoul Kichter, to whom the book is dedicated. The polemical 
part of the book is reduced to the smallest dimensions by simply stating in 
the footnotes where well-known Schopenhauer expositors are in harmony 
with or differ from the author. A pretty complete bibliography on Schop- 
enhauer might be collected from these footnotes. 

The book is divided into three somewhat unequal parts. In the first 
part, after discussing the relation of Schopenhauer to Kant, an attempt is 
made in a general way to close in on the various meanings of " knowing " 
in the writings of Schopenhauer. The second and largest part of the book 
begins with a detailed exposition of the various kinds of knowing of a non- 
discursive or direct immediate character which is followed with an out- 
line of Schopenhauer's account of the mediated or discursive processes. 
The significance of the non-discursive would be much more appreciated by 
the reader if the order of presentation had been reversed. When it is 
clearly understood how formal, analytic, and hence, lacking, the ordinary 
logical processes are, according to Schopenhauer, then we begin to see why 
he was so anxious to extend and magnify the non-discursive. Probably, 
too, for a similar reason the point of view of the pragmatists would be less 
open to misunderstanding if they took more care to put in the foreground 
their comprehension of the logical processes. At any rate, all Schopen- 
hauer had to say about the discursive was merely introductory to his at- 
tempt to unfold the substitute that superseded and excelled it, the non- 
reasoned immediacy of direct grasp of intuitive awareness of a non-rational 
character. The presentation of the various forms of this immediacy of 
awareness makes up, perhaps, the most valuable and interesting part of 
Hasse's exposition of Schopenhauer. Seven different classes of these in- 
tuitions are noted. Intuition of a rational character, then six different 
kinds of " irrational " intuition are discussed, viz., intuitive awareness of 
self, intuitive grasp of the external world, intuitive knowing in the realm 
of the beautiful, intuitive knowing in the ethical realm, divination know- 
ing, various forms of insight or vision that are peculiarly opposed to the 
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ordinary, matter of fact, " natural " ways of knowing. Perhaps the Scott- 
ish word " By-ordinar " might help to designate this peculiar way. 

In the last division of the book a strenuous effort is made to join to- 
gether and harmoniously relate the various forms of knowing, reasoned 
and non-reasoned, and the difficulties encountered and noted make in 
themselves a somewhat enlightening criticism of Schopenhauer's " system." 

Although the book is called a historical-critical study, the author 
explains that as his purpose is purely philosophical he will refrain 
from the usual historical references that after all in the case of Schopen- 
hauer are pretty well known. It is, however, a little odd that the author 
omitted or overlooked the fact that Schopenhauer accepted the first edition 
of Kant's critique and scornfully rejected the second edition as very in- 
ferior. That the more explicitly constructive functionings of conscious- 
ness are more dwelt on in the second edition gives us a clue to the prefer- 
ence of Schopenhauer for the first edition. While in both editions a 
knowledge of the transcendent is rejected, in the second edition a much 
more thorough-going attempt is made to establish a constructive immanent 
transcendental organizing knowing. For this Schopenhauer has no sym- 
pathy; it is a return of the washed hog to its wallowing in the mire. 

The author makes considerable use of the less known earlier writings 
of Schopenhauer and prefers the Grisebach editions. 

On the whole, Hasse's attempt to expound Schopenhauer from the 
sympathetic standpoint is successful and dignified, yet one is tempted to 
smile when he gravely tells us that Schopenhauer can point with " justifi- 
able pride " to his philosophical explanation of highest Christian truths 
that had been indeed suggested in the Bible but only in the form of fables. 

When Schopenhauer makes some use of folk lore and ingenious philo- 
logical interpretations as corroborations of his own views the author 
seems specially anxious to absolve Schopenhauer from any leanings toward 
the " simpleness " of the doctrine of " Common Sense." He brings 
forward the evidence to prove that Schopenhauer, like Carlyle, was con- 
vinced that ordinary mortals were " mostly fools." We had to look to the 
philosophical genius to enlighten us. Only to very exceptional people and 
in unusual moods was there revealed glimpses of truth that came when 
least sought. In the case of other philosophers, however, who made claims 
to intuitional insights Schopenhauer is shrewd enough to remark that the 
assurance that these people have is simply subjective and carrie with it 
no guarantee of its validity. 

The summary of results at the end of the book gives a useful conden- 
sation of the views of Schopenhauer, with a clear indication of the many 
ambiguities and the numerous seeming if not always real contradictions. 
The fact that Hasse refrains from criticism as far as possible, and only 
when hard pressed admits faults in the writer he is expounding, makes 
his work all the more helpful. It does not escape him that intuition is 
indeed a slippery term leading a reader to slide in many directions, and 
that at least three or four entirely different things are meant by the term 
" will," that great city of refuge for Schopenhauer. In the exposition of 
Schopenhauer Hasse usually deals with the will under the term psycho- 
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logical. Why a description of the processes of volition should be any 
more psychological than a description of the processes of cognition does 
not appear. The book is to be welcomed as a scholarly and helpful addi- 
tion to the growing Schopenhauer literature. 

J. Gibson Hume. 
University of Toronto. 

I Presupposti Formali della Indagine Etica. Ludovico Limentani. 
Genoa: 1913. Pp. 532. 

This is an inquiry into the most general concepts of ethics, a discus- 
sion of those facts of individual and of social life which warrant us in 
making of ethics a separate science, the facts, namely, of obligation, the 
recognition of good and evil, etc. 

The experience expressed in saying " I ought or I ought not," says the 
author, is " original, characteristic, and irreducible." The mere feeling of 
obligation, however, does not in itself determine the content of the good, 
neither is the good in itself able to create in us the feeling of obligation. 
But the conception of duty and of the good are inseparable and correlative. 

The general concept, duty, is abstracted (or hypostasized) from various 
specific experiences of obligation, and to call that " the good " towards 
which this generalized feeling is directed is to adopt a subjective criterion 
of morality. On the other hand, to judge a thing as moral because it 
brings " good " or " goods " is to rely upon a purely objective criterion. 
The author conceives " duty " and " the good " as different aspects of the 
same fact, duty being the universal form of which the good is the univer- 
sal content. 

A chapter on the psychological meaning of " tendencies " notes the in- 
separability of " valuation " from " tendency." A tendency is defined as 
a rhythm of will, it is a name for the fact of recurrent similarities in vol- 
untary action. Valuation is a corresponding rhythm of feeling; it marks 
a permanent disposition for certain sentiments to recur. 

The author calls his position a psychological and sociological pluralism. 
The universality of ethical norms is a " fiction." It is not possible nor 
desirable to set general rules of conduct. Arising from individual psycho- 
logical differences and from the social division of labor, there appears a 
variety in moral attitudes and this variety is defensible. The author sug- 
gests the interesting notion of a moral division of labor. Among other 
conceptions discussed are " human nature," " moral evil," " ideal and 
real." Concerning the theory that the ideal is a reconstruction which 
eliminates the differences in the conflicting reals, the author says that 
when two forces are in conflict their very reality is the reality of the con- 
flict, and that to eliminate their differences is to annihilate both. In dis- 
cussing the criteria of moral valuation he says that the moral act is the 
expression of a conflict, and the more vivid the contrast of forces the more 
apparent is the moral nature of the act. He does not, however, wholly 
accept the position that the goodness of the act is measured by its diffi- 
culty, but recognizes that the good act must be an expression of the good 
character. 



